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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Per year — $1.50. Postage free to any part of 
the world. In clubs of five or more subscriptions, 
$1.00 each. Single copies — $.15. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of from 300-400 words are solicited. 
Articles of more than 600 words cannot be ac- 
cepted. Such articles may include any subject, 
except cruel sports or captivity, dealing with ani- 
mals, especially those with humane import. Human 
interest and current event items are particularly 
needed. Also acceptable are manuscripts dealing 
with oddities of animal life and natural history. 
All items should be accompanied by good illustra- 


tions whenever possible. Fiction is seldom used. 


PHOTOGRAPHS should be sharp, depicting 
either domestic or wild animals in their natural 
surroundings. 
desirable. 


VERSE about animals should be short. 
g2st from four to sixteen lines. 


Pictures that tell a story are most 


We sug- 


IMPORTANT 


All manuscripts should be neatly typewritten, 
double spaced and each article on a separate 
sheet. ; 


No manuscript will be returned unless accom- 
panied by a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


Payment on acceptance at the rate of one-half 
cent a word for articles; one dollar and up for 
photographs and drawings; one dollar and up for 


acceptable verse. 
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Christmas Again! 


HRISTMAS again! Yes, Christmas, like the Glad Tidings, so 

old and yet ever new! Even Our Dumb Animals has been wish- 
ing its readers Merry Christmas, lo, these eighty-two years! And 
what can we say in 1949 that has not been said a thousand times 
before, and better said than we can hope to say it now? 


It is an old message, but so long as children are born and there 
remains one spark of the Light of nineteen hundred years ago, so 
long will Christmas tell its wonderful story anew. 


For Christmas is, above all, the children’s day. Indeed, when all 
else is said, Christmas is the one day in the calendar when we are 
all children, or wish we were, or try to be. So, some of us who have 
lived through many Christmases will think of happy hours spent 
with Irving, with Dickens, with Thackeray, whose descriptions of the 
festival live in our minds quite as much as the real celebrations we 
have enjoyed, and others of us, who live in Boston, will climb Bea- 
con Hill again on Christmas Eve to see the many-candled windows 
that so vividly bring back the days of old. 


Wherever this printed page may go, and it will reach many 
foreign lands as well as every part of the United States before 
December 25 next, Our Dumb Animals wishes the best Christmas 
yet to every reader, young or old. 


H.R. 
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Christmas Tree Own 


By Martin R. Marriott 


ELIX,” pet cat of Mr. and Mrs. An- 
thony Ross, of Rome, New York, has 
his own private Christmas tree every year. 
Not only does Felix have his own tree, 
but he exchanges Christmas presents with 
all his feline friends in the neighborhood. 


Due, probably, to his natural curiosity, 
Felix does not confine himself to opening 
the packages containing his own gifts. 
He also digs into gifts for everyone else 
in the family and gets a big kick out of 
ripping off the colorful Yuletide wrap- 
ping paper. 

Whether Mr. and Mrs. Ross adopted 
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Felix, or Felix adopted them, is an un- 
settled question. Felix crawled in a bed- 
room window one night several years ago 
and made himself at home. He not only 
discouraged any and all attempts to have 
him leave, but soon won the affection of 
his hosts. The extent to which he en- 
deared himself to his foster parents is 
best exemplified by the fact that he has 
been provided with his own Christmas 
tree each year. 

Felix, you understand, reached his pres- 
ent status through personality rather than 
ancestry. He is just an ordinary cat with- 
out pedigree. 


Baby Chick Problem 


RAISERS of baby chicks are faced con- 

tinually with the problem of how to 
dispose of unwanted eggs and live cock- 
erels. 

Agents of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
have, time and time again, investigated 
complaints that eggs were discarded be- 
cause they didn’t hatch on time. In the 
decomposing pile where these eggs are 
thrown, there often occurs, even in cold 
weather, just the right humidity and heat 
to cause many of the eggs to hatch, leav- 
ing the defenseless chicks to weather con- 
ditions, starvation, rats and skunks. 

Such a situation may well constitute an 
abuse of the anti-cruelty laws of the State 
to say nothing of the criticism which 
might be directed at the raisers by press 
and public. 

In an effort to solve this problem, our 
Society has investigated the entire situa- 
tion at length, talking with chick raisers 


and authorities in the field of agriculture, - 


and has come to the conclusion that there 
might be two recommended practices to 
do away with the evils inherent in the 
situation. 

To dispose humanely of the eggs alone, 
it is recommended that they be put in 
containers of water, kept at a temperature 
low enough to make certain that the eggs 
will not hatch and that embryo will 
perish. 

In such rare cases where both cockerels 
and eggs have to be disposed of, proper 
containers must be used, into which may 
be injected such gases as carbon monox- 
ide, carbon dioxide, or other lethal gas 
which will give a painless death to these 
creatures. Or, still another solution to the 
problem of disposing of cockerels would 


‘be to put them in a covered wire con- 


tainer and immerse them in water until 
drowning occurs. 

We should point out that, unless the 
industry itself makes every possible at- 
tempt to solve this problem, the Society 
will have to step in and prosecute such 
cases as are brought to its attention. 


W.A.S. 


Don’t forget your Christmas gift sub- 
scriptions. See the back cover of this issue 
for information on how to send them. 
Orders must be received immediately for 
proper attention. 
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Santa Comes the 


By Alan Mitchell 


hie day before Christmas was at hand 

and up at the North Pole, a very 
jolly old man — Santa Claus, no less — 
was taking his ease. All year long he had 
been at work preparing gifts and toys for 
the next Christmas. Mrs. Claus, too, had 
been busy with the huge ledgers contain- 
ing the names of all the little boys and 
girls all over the world — making notes 
on whether they were being good little 
children or bad little children. 

The elves, Santa’s helpers, had finished 
wrapping and tying up all the gifts and 
everything was in readiness for Santa’s 
departure on his long trip around the 
world. 

As the twilight lengthened the shad- 
- ows of the houses and trees in bluish lines 
along the sparkling snow, Santa Claus 
roused himself with a yawn and started 
for the stables to feed his reindeer. Noth- 
ing must go wrong with these faithful 
animals or there would be no- Merry 
Christmas on earth this year! 

Now, Santa insisted on feeding and 
caring for his reindeer personally. Mrs. 
Santa often accused him of thinking more 
of these animals than he did of her, and 
Santa, laying one finger at the side of his 
nose, would twinkle his eyes a bit and 
declare that maybe she was right at that, 
which satisfied her, of course, as she knew 
that St. Nick was only fooling. 

But, he did love his reindeer and this 
evening as he went about his work, he 
whistled cheerily, making himself look 
like a steaming kettle, because it’s so cold 
at the North Pole that the air he blew 
out turned to a continuous stream of 
vapor. 

As soon as Santa was satisfied that all 
eight of his reindeer were in perfect shape 
and ready to start at a moment’s notice, 
he went back to the house to eat a hearty 
supper and read any letters that might 
have arrived in the late mail. You see, 
Santa is very conscientious and he cer- 
tainly wouldn’t want any good little chil- 
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dren to go without their presents. 

He chuckled constantly as he opened 
and read the stacks of letters that he 
found waiting his attention. “Dear Santa, 
Please bring me a doll that opens and 
closes its eyes.” “Dear Santa, Please bring 
me an electric train.” So the letters went, 
as Santa Claus read them carefully, mak- 
ing notes on a paper before him. He had 
almost reached the bottom of the pile 
and he relaxed, happy in the thought that 
his work was almost finished. 

He picked up the next letter, slit it 
open, took out the cheap notepaper and 
his smile became tender. This is what he 
read: 

“Dear Santa, Please never mind bring- 
ing me any presents this year. There isn’t 
anything I want, now that my little dog, 


In perfect shape for the trip. 
‘Spot,’ is sick. He’s in the Hospital and 
the doctors don’t know whether he will 
get well or not. Please, Mr. Claus, can 
you help me? Spot is all I want. Bobby.” 

Santa surreptitiously wiped a tear from 
his eye and then looked at the postmark 
on the envelope. Certainly, he’d have to 
do something for Spot and Bobby. He 
made a note on his paper and just then 
Mrs. Claus came in to say that supper 
was ready. 

“Mother,” began Santa (he always 
called Mrs. Claus that because he said 
that they and the elves and all the chil- 
dren of the world were just one big 
family.) “Mother,” he said again, “is 
that special bag I packed all ready to 
0?” 

Mrs. Claus smiled good humoredly. 
“Why, of course it is, Santa. Don’t you 
remember, I helped you put that one in 


the sleigh, myself. Now do stop worty- 
ing and eat your dinner. Don’t forget you 
have a long night’s work before you and 
I don’t want you coming home with a 
cold and having to stay in bed to get over 
it. Honestly, sometimes you're just as bad 
as any of our children.” 

Santa laughed until the tears rolled 
down his red cheeks, but he obediently 
ate his supper as he had been told and 
then took a nap until it was time to start. 

* * * 

At just a few minutes before midnight 
everything was in readiness. The eight 
reindeer were harnessed, the sleigh all 
loaded, and Santa in his warmest red coat 
stood beside the sleigh saying goodbye to 
Mrs. Claus. He was smiling and thrilled, 
just as he was every year, although the 
trip around the world in just a few hours 
was a hard one and Santa wasn’t as young 
as he used to be. After all, starting about 
midnight and going from the North Pole 
to the South Pole and back up the other 
side of the world before morning comes 
is quite a fast trip, to say nothing of all 
the stops along the way. 

Now everything was ready. Santa 
climbed to his seat and away they went, 
stopping in Alaska and all down through 
Canada to leave toys and goodies on the 
way. Almost in the twinkling of an eye, 
as it were, Santa had crossed over into the 
United States. He worked industriously, 
back and forth across the country and 
almost before he knew it, he looked down 
and found himself over Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. Then he smiled and looked back 


Santa finds Bobby’s letter. 
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to see if that special bag he had packed 
was all right. 

He peered over the side of his sleigh 
and clucked a direction to his reindeer. 
Oh, there it was, his very first stop in 
Boston, the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital, where he knew he would find 
Bobby’s little dog, Spot. 

Alighting on the roof, Santa picked up 
the bag, headed for the chimney and 
before any of the little cats and dogs 
could so much as wag a tail or blink an 
eye, St. Nick was among them, with his 
finger to his lips to keep them from 
welcoming him too loudly. 

From cage to cage he went, setting out 
the special toys he had brought and giving 
a pat here and a kind word there until 


“I'll leave a note for Bobby.” 


“You'll be all right now, Spot.” 


all the poor, sick animals were in an 
ecstasy of delight. Then, he found Spot. 
The little dog was lying forlornly in his 
cage, not taking much interest in what 
was going on around him. When Santa 
opened his door, Spot looked up and 
feebly tried to get on his feet, but when 
Santa leaned over to pat his head, some- 
thing happened. 

Spot’s eyes lost their dullness, his limbs 
took on strength as he sprang to his feet 
to lick Santa’s hand. Yes, he was a changed 
doz and Santa smiled in gladness. 

“You'll be all right now, Spot, and I'll 
leave a note for Bobby that he can come 
and get you tomorrow so that you and 
he can play with all the nice toys I’m 


going to leave under his Christmas tree. 
“I only wish I could help all the ani- 
mals here, but that wouldn’t be quite 
right. There are lots of kind and good 
people who want to help the Angell 
Memorial. It’s good for them to help 
and I wouldn’t want to deprive them of 
this satisfaction. It wouldn’t be good for 
the world, as a whole. I'll just leave this 
job for them to do.” 
And giving a nod, up the chimney he rose. 
He sprang to his sleigh, to his team gave 
a whistle 
And away they all flew like the down of 
a thistle; 
But I heard him exclaim, ere he drove out 
of sight, 
“Happy Christmas to all, and to all a 
good-night!” 
—Clement C. Moore 


Ready to go home with Bobby. 


Proverbs and Familiar Sayings of the Dog 


NE of the “best friends” of mankind 

ever since cave-dwelling days, it is 

not surprising that more proverbs and 

familiar sayings should be associated with 
dogs than almost any other animal. 

We have long been reminded that “A 
dog’s bark is worse than its bite” and that 
“Barking dogs never bite.” Like many 
other proverbs, these two are in slight dis- 
agreement, which merely proves that 
proverbs should not always be taken too 
seriously. 

“Like dog, like master” is a centuries’ 
old remark, while the injunction to “Let 
sleeping dogs lie” is almost as old. The 
ancient Romans first applied the term 
“dog days” to that unpleasantly hot and 
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sticky period of midsummer. 


You may be sure that “Every dog has . 


its day” and “A dog’s life” is not really 
as bad as in the accepted meaning of the 
phrase. It is not clear why hard-working 
men should come home “dog tired,” nor 
why a well-thumbed book should have 
“dog-eared” pages. 

“Dogged” is the word for a determined 
person, while the “dogfish” is a fairly 
well known finny creature. Botanists can 
tell you all about “dogbane” and the 
flowering “dogwood.” The “dogcart” was 
a familiar conveyance in the old days, and 
a “dogtrot” is a not too difficult pace to 
maintain — if you are young enough. 

Sailors still stand the “dog watch” at 


sea, but with all the modern gadgets of 
navigation the mariner no longer steers 
by the “dog star.” Landlubbers are more 
familiar with the set of “fire dogs” that 
repose on the family hearth. 

Your reputation is not going to be 
enhonced if friends refer to you as “a gay 
o'd dog.” And a “doggy” person is gen- 
‘tally one accused of putting on airs, a 
comparison that is decidedly unfair to all 
dogs. Nor is it clear why “doggerel” verse 
should have a canine ring to it. 

Altogether, Rover has done pretty well 
in contributing to our language and our 
everyday idioms of speech. Better, in fact, 
than most of our four-footed friends. 

—Jasper B. Sinclair 
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Animals 


Fact and 


By Jewell Casey 


The three Wise Men set 

forth on their journey 

to Bethlehem, following 

the guiding Star of the 
East. 


A‘ no season of the year, throughout 

the entire world, do animals play 
such an important role as during the 
Christmas season. This is due, no doubt, 
to the fact that various animals were pres- 
ent, and played a very vital part at the 
Nativity of Christ. 

The shepherds, watching their flocks 
of sheep and goats, saw the star in the 
East and pointed it out to the Wise Men. 
A mule carried Mary upon its back before 
and after the birth of the Christ Child. 
On the journey, Joseph took with them 
a goat so that Mary would be provided 
with milk to drink. Sheep, symbol of 
gentleness, were near the manger at the 
birth of the Holy Infant. 

Here in the United States certain myth- 
ical reindeer take the spotlight of atten- 
tion as Santa Claus’ faithful friends, but 
in other countries various animals come 
in for their share of attention. 

In certain sections of Syria, the Magic 
Mule is believed to be the deliverer of 
gifts to good children on Christmas Eve. 
While in southern Syria, where camels 
are more common than mules, “The 
Gentle Camel of Jesus” distributes the 
presents. 

In Belgium and Holland, according to 
legend, St. Nicholas rides a beautiful gray 
horse when calling upon the children. No 
child will go to bed on Christmas Eve 
until hay, water, carrots and a potato have 
been set out for the faithful horse. 
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In the old city of Momazlica, the chil- 
dren believe if they obey their parents, 
they will get to see the “Golden Pig” on 
Christmas Eve, and afterward they receive 
gifts. This Golden Pig is caused by the 
lights and shadows reflected by the 
candles at the Christmas table. 

In Spain, all cattle are shown special 
consideration by having extra food and 
warm shelters. Here it is believed that 
the cattle breathed their warm breaths 
upon the Infant Christ to keep him warm. 
Another odd belief in this country is that 
ants hold a special service on Christmas 
Eve. 

The animals, cows, horses, sheep, pigs, 
dogs, cats and other animals are particu- 
larly well cared for at Christmas time in 
Norway. 

Not only is it a pretty, but a humane 
custom in Scandinavian countries to erect 
Christmas trees for the wild birds. This 
is done by binding a sheaf of grain to the 
top of a pole and setting it up where the 
birds may feed upon it. 

It is customary in England to place a 
spray of holly on each beehive on Christ- 
mas Eve, because according to an old 
legend, bees hum a carol honoring the 
Christ Child just at midnight on Christ- 
mas Eve. 

In the ancient Duchy of Swabia, girls 
tell their fortunes by blindfolding a goose, 
and the girl to whom it goes first will be 
the first to wed. While Bohemian girls 


depend upon a barking dog to tell them 
which direction their lovers will come. 

In old Russia, divinations were an im- 
portant part of the Christmas festivities. 
One of the favorite ways of telling for- 
tunes was by placing five piles of grain 
upon the floor, naming each, such as: 
Hope, Ring, Money, etc. A sleepy hen 
was brought in and permitted to select 
a heap of grain. The girl standing behind 
the pile of grain selected by the hen, 
knew whether she was to have wealth, 
marriage, etc. 

In the Tyrols, at the conclusion of the 
midnight carols, some of the singers 
whistle like birds, so that the feathered 
choristers will not be forgotten on Christ- 
mas. 

A chirping cricket on Christmas Eve 
is a good luck omen for the person in 
whose house it is heard, according to an 
odd belief of the English. And, in order 
that the insect will be sure to sing, sugar 
and meal are mixed together and placed 
where the cricket will see it. After feast- 
ing, it is almost sure to sing most merrily. 


The following comment was received 
with a subscription order for Our Dumb 
Animals: “Recently I had the opportu- 
nity of reading several of your magazines 
and believe they would delight any child 
while at the same time teach him consid- 
eration for animals and pets.” 
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Christmas 


Christmas 


By Minnie Leona Upton 


The Christmas bells ring out again 

Their “Peace on earth, goodwill to men!” 
But many a lip will curl, and say, 
“Peace and goodwill have had their day, 

And gone afar, beyond our ken!” 


Yet o’er the “strife of tongues,” that shrills 
To voice the wrath of warring wills, 
The bells ring on! No earthborn sound, 
Or loud, or harsh, the whole world round, 
Their music or their message stills! 


And listening, looking near and far, 

When sorrows and where strivings are, 
Our doubting hearts and questing gaze 
Perceive at length, with glad amaze, 

Love’s healing laid on many a scar. 


Never, in all the centuries long 

Since first Earth heard the Christmas song, 
Have human hearts been wakened so 
To seek the meaning of Earth’s woe, 

To work the righting of Earth’s wrong. 


And ever since — time out of mind — 

The patient beasts have served mankind 
Have our dumb brothers known such aid 
Of champions, countless unafraid, 

Come forth to cleave the chains that bind. 


Then lift your hearts in gladness when 
The Christmas bells ring out again, 
And consecrate them from this day 
To bringing in the perfect sway 
Of “Peace on earth, good will to men.” 


Christmas Eve 


By Jessie M. Dowlin 


How proud the cattle 
In their stalls might be, 
If they could know 

That long ago 

A manger cradled 
Christ of Galilee. 


The Meaning of Christmas 


By Lillie Kronk Lee 


What does Christmas mean to us? 
Many, many things! 

Faith and hope with love and joy 
Christmas ever brings. 


Laughter in a child’s bright eyes, 
Carols that are sung; 


“Peace on earth, good will to men,” 


By the church bells rung. 


What does Christmas mean to us? 
God come down to earth— 

To prove His love for mortals 
In the Christ Child’s birth. 


The Ass 


By Eleanor Baldwin 


Since the dawn, 
With careful tread 
| have gone 
Where Joseph led 
Up the white and dusty road 
With my precious load. 


Now the starred 
Blue night grows dim. 
It were hard 
To follow him 
Through the dark with weary feet 
Were her voice less sweet. 


The caressing 
Of her hand 
Makes a blessing 
Of command: 
“Hasten then, thou patient one, 
For my little Son.” 


Joseph's face 
Is drawn and gray, 
Slow his pace 
And blind the way— 
At the inn they gave no heed 
To my Lady’s need. 


It is | 

Who go before, 
Gently try 

The stable door— 
“Lowly cattle, lowly kin, 
Welcome Mary in!” 


in 


The Friendly Beasts 


Jesus our brother, strong and good, 

Was humbly born in a stable rude, 

And the friendly beasts around Him stood. 
“1, said the donkey, shaggy and brown, 
“| carried His Mother up and down, 

| carried her safely to Bethlehem Town.” 
“1, said the cow, all white and red, 

“| gave Him my manger for His bed; 

| gave Him my hay to pillow His head.” 
“1, said the sheep with the curly horn, 

“| gave Him my wool for His blanket warm; 
He wore my coat on Christmas morn.” 

“1,” said the camel, yellow and black, 
“Over the desert upon my back, 


| brought Him a gift in the Wise Man’‘s 


pack.” 
“1, said the dove, “from my rafter high, 
Cooed Him to sleep that He should not cry, 
We cooed Him to sleep, my mate and 1.” 


And every beast by some good spell 
In the stable dark was able to tell 
Of the gift he gave to Immanuel. 


—Author Unknown. 


The Inn Keeper's Cat 


By Ulrich Troubetzkey 


The cat climbed into the blazing night, 
Along the palms eliptic stem; 

A speck in overwhelming light 

To prowl the roofs of Bethlehem. 


Midnight was chill, so he crawled back 

By the Inn stable, where he knew 

Warm creatures slept, but through the crack 
Strange radiance made him pause and mew. 


A man as splendid as a King, 

Opened the door and let him in; 

He saw the gold, he heard them sing, 
His fur got prickly on his skin. 


He could not hum the hymns he heard, 
Nor mumble prayers, but in caress 
He tiptoed to the child and purred, 
And rubbed against His Mother’s dress. 


—Saturday Night Review, 1948 
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T was a clear, cold midnight—a typical 
winter night and yet there was a 
magical, mystic quality to the moonlight. 
For, it was Christmas Eve and if you 
listened closely, you could hear the proud, 
joyous swell of organ music and the dis- 
tant peal of church bells. 

A small boy — small enough so that 
he should have been asleep long ago — 
listened to these sounds. He sat upright 
in his bed and the pale yellow light from 
the window accentuated the blondness of 
his hair. Beside the boy, pressed close to 
him, sat a puppy. And you could tell 
from the cock of his ears and the short, 
nervous movements of his paws that he 
was listening, too. 

“Toby,” said the boy softly to the pup, 
“can you hear the sounds?” He pointed 
toward the window. “Maybe he’s coming 
now!” 

The dog glanced quickly at the boy, 
half-rose on his haunches as he looked at 
the window, and growled deep in his 
throat. 

“Oh, no, Toby, you mustn’t growl,” 
the boy said, alarm in his voice. “There's 
nothing out there to hurt you. Gee, if it’s 
Santa Claus and he heard you growl ...,” 
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the boy stopped, awed by the enormity 
of what might happen. Catching the note 
of alarm and reprimand in his master's 
voice, the dog whimpered and licked the 
boy’s face. 

“Oh, that’s all right,’ the boy said, 
hugging the dog. “I keep forgetting that 
this is your first Christmas. Well, Christ- 
mas is... Christmas is... , ” the words 
tumbled over each other as he tried to 
explain the wonder of the day. “Christ- 
mas is — like a million birthdays all 
rolled into one! Santa Claus comes in a 
sleigh with reindeer. And he brings you 
apples and oranges and nearly always 
some heavy underwear or a new Coat. 
And you know what, Toby? He brings 
you toys, too. If you're a good boy and 
write him a letter, telling him all the 
things you want, he brings you one of 
them. And sometimes, two. 

“But oh, Toby, Toby! You're going to 
be so surprised. ‘Cause this year I didn’t 
ask for a whole lot of things. Only one, 
Toby. So I know I'll get it. Mommy said 
she was sure I would. But I’m not going 
to tell you, Toby. ’Cause it’s a big sur- 
prise. 
“So, help me watch, Toby. And we'll 


Present 


Tom 
Farley 


And Santa Claus 
brought Toby 
two stuffed dogs 
instead of just 
the one that | 
his master had 
asked for— 
whieh was all 


right with Toby 


see Santa come with his big bag. And 
just as soon as we see him go away, we'll 
slip downstairs and I'll show you what 
he brought. So help me watch, Toby.” 
But small boys and small dogs need 
sleep. And soon their eyes fell shut — 
the puppy to dream of a world inhabited 
solely by golden-haired little boys, and 
the boy to dream of the one wonderful 
present — the one item in the most im- a 
portant document of the year — his let- ., - 
ter to Santa Claus. im 


A big stuffed dog — for Toby. 
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Christmas morning finds “Rod- 
dy” and his beloved play:aate, 
“Rags,” in front of the Chvist- 
mas tree. Roddy seems to be 
enjoying his new dump - truck 
and all the other toys that Santa 
brought. Rags, having eaten a 
hearty breakfast, is qui.e happy 
about the whole affair and is 4 
resting after a frolic with his 
young master. 


Photo, Glen Dalton 


The shining tinsel, the glowing bulbs and the colorful 
tree balls appeal to this Persian mightily as he waits 
for Santa Claus to appear. 


“The stockings were hung by the chimney with care,” but li\iR’t wait | 
Photo, Carlyle Montgomery He has to investigate, cat-fashion, and tinkle the litile bels@ed to th 
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Our 


Georgia Engelhard 


You may be sure it didn’t 
take this cocker spaniel long 
io find his stocking filled 
with canine toys. He sits up 
+ and begs someone to take it 
down for him. After all, it is 
Christmas, he says. 


Photo, Cathleen D. Halloran 


't wait tin St. Nicholas is there. 
td to the toe of each stocking. 
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Working Animals 


By Ida M. Pardue 


f,YERYONE is familiar with the usual work animals — the 

camel of the Sahara, the water buffalo of Asia, the cows, 
oxen and horses employed in so many lands. But animals other 
than these work for man, too. 

Did you ever think of the pig as a work animal? Both the 
Chinese and the French have found the pig can be trained in 
unusual ways. In China, for instance, pigs are taught to double 
for horses, pulling loaded carts and wagons over the bumpy 
roads. 

In France, they work at an even stranger task. Here they are 
trained to locate truffles in the woods, by sense of smell, and 
to lead their masters to the delicacies. 

Porky pinch-hits for a plough in France, too. Tied under the 
trees in orchards, the rooting of the pigs keeps the soil in a well- 
loosened condition. 

Another animal pinch-hitter is the donkey. Donkeys, of 
course, have for ages carried or pulled man and his burdens. 
But in South America they pinch-hit for butter churns. Con- 
tainers of cream are tied to the donkeys, which are then made 
to trot until butter results from the jolting. 

In both Holiand and Belgium the milkman’s horse is a dog. 
It is a common sight in these countries to see a dog doing a 
horse’s work. 

If you think that Santa’s pets—the reindeer, are useful only 
for pulling his sleigh, you should talk with a Laplander. To the 
Laps the reindeer is invaluable. It is hitched to ploughs, wagons, 
sleds—and in addition is a prime food source, giving large 
quantities of milk, cream, butter and cheese. 

The Siberians employ the reindeer for still another purpose— 
as a saddle animal. It takes a good rider, incidentally, to stay 
on a reindeer’s back. 

In many other lands where reindeer are plentiful, they are 
used like horses or oxen, on farms, on roads, in cities. 

Everywhere, man employs whatever animals he can, to ease 
his own burdens. 


Christmas Legend 


i seems that animals have almost universally been linked 

with the Christmas season in one way or another. For in- 
stance, the very first holiday meat cake is offered to the family 
dog in Albania. This is given as a symbol of the belief that ani- 
mals are in some manner connected with the Nativity. 

Albania is not the only country where the animals are so 
feted. Scotland, too, has the custom of giving extra food to 
every animal possible on the morning of Christmas. Legend has 
it that it is quite common for a countryman visiting his stables 
at midnight on Christmas Eve to find his cattle on their knees 
and in some instances even praising God in human words. 

It is believed that deer, too, may be found in the northern 
forests kneeling and looking upward at this same hour. In fact, 
it is a very familiar legend, passed down through the centuries, 
that on Christmas Eve, all animals are endowed with the gift 


of speech. 
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Real Life Santa 


By Louise Price Bell 


ALTHOUGH we may think of railway expressmen as hard- 
~™ headed business men, that isn’t always true. Last Yuletide, 
Mrs. H. Kessler, of Tucson, Arizona, was excitedly watching 
for the arrival of her dog, “Pudgy,” from Columbus, Ohio, 
where she formerly lived. The dog left Columbus on December 
third — or so she thought. But, because Pudgy was frightened 
at his new surroundings, he leaped from the railway express 
car before it was out of the city and although the express em- 
ployees hunted high and low, they just couldn’t find him any- 
where. They finally had to consider the dog lost, so writing it 
into their records, but, of course, providing for proper restitution 
to Mrs. Kessler for her loss. 

Later, however, when they learned that Mrs. Kessler was in 
the hospital as a result of the loss of her dog, the agency officials 
started anew to try to locate the missing Pudgy. They publi- 
cized their probiem and search through the medium of Colum- 
bus newspapers, they sent representatives to call on residents 
throughout the city to be on the lookout for the dog. In short, 
they did everything possible to get the ill woman's dog again. 
Finally, their efforts were rewarded when a Columbus man 


spotted Pudgy and reported his find. At once, the express offi- - 


cials made arrangements for the ten-year-old mongrel to be 
united with his ailing mistress who was grieving for him on a 
hospital bed. And on Christmas morning—the most perfect time 
possible—a grinning railway expressman delivered Pudgy to 
his overjoyed mistress. All was well from that time on. 


° 


A 


WARLE 
CENT 


“My master frequently speaks of the ‘bone of contention.’ | wonder 
if it’s the one | buried in the garden!” 
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R once,” my husband said, looking up from a road map, 

“I'd like to take a trip without dragging the dogs along. 
Camping out’s all right,” he went on, when I made no com- 
ment, “but this thing of having our clothes covered with dog 
hair, staying in third rate hotels because the others won't take 
dogs, having ‘Buddy’ stand on the horn when we go in to eat, 
well...” 

“All right, all right,” I said. “We'll put them in a boarding 
kennel so think no more about it.” 

But when the time came for our vacation, Jack felt that a 
kennel was no place for our dogs, so he hired an old man to 
act as dog sitter at $3.50 a day and board. 

Since I'd never seen the Grand Canyon, we decided on 
Arizona as our destination. In the trunk of the car were riding 
clothes, hiking clothes, and things nice enough to wear in the 
better class hotels. 

That first night we stopped at Las Vegas and after a bath, 
we went downtown to watch the one-armed bandits at work. 
By midnight we were back in our smart hotel room with its 
turkey-red rug, green walls, and modernistic furniture. 

“Isn’t this something!” Jack said, surveying the decor. “We'd 
never have gotten in here if we'd brought the dogs along.” 

I didn’t say anything, but a fuzzy rug, probably full of germs, 
didn’t in my opinion, compensate for “Mr. Blue's” and Buddy's 
company. 

The next day we arrived at the canyon, famous among other 
things as a depository for old razor blades. 

We found standing room un a little platform that gave us 
a view of the muddy Colorado, flowing hundreds of feet below 
us and of the tiered, reddish cliffs directly opposite. 

The sun was shining when we entered the park; fifteen min- 
utes later, rain was falling as though it meant business. 

We had planned on taking a conducted tour into the canyon 
the following day, but the guide told us not to plan on it, as 
the trail would probably be too slippery for safety. 

Rather than wait for the weather to clear, we proceeded to 
Oak Creek Canyon, said to offer more in beauty and color than 
the Grand ditch. 

It was while we were descending the winding road that led 
to the canyon floor, that we noticed a car ahead of us that was 
acting peculiarly. One minute it would speed up and be lost 
to view round a curve—the next we'd discover it crawling along 
at a slow five miles per hour. Furthermore, the two women 
riding in the back seat seemed more interested in us than 
in the scenery. This “go” and “stop” procedure went on for 
perhaps fifteen minutes and then rounding a curve, we saw 
that the car had stopped and one of the women was tossing 
something out. The next instant they were off like the wind. 

When we reached the spot where they had stopped, we knew 
why they had acted so furtively. Standing on the rocky shoulder, 
his ears flattened to his head and his tail tucked between his 
legs was a puppy, possibly six or eight weeks old. He was of 
some small mixed breed and confused by this unexpected <reat- 
ment. 

By the time we'd soothed him and expressed our angry feel- 
ings, the car was out of sight, which was just as well, consid- 
ering the murderous mood I was in. 


“Here goes our dogless vacation,” I told my husband. “Now 
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Mr. Blue wasn’t speaking to us. 


what do we do? It was hard enough to find a place to stay with 
two grown dogs that are housebroken. What do you think a 
landlord is going to say about this fellow?” 

“Oh, we'll find somebody to give him to,” Jack said opti- 
mistically. 

But night came and although we'd offered “Petey” to at least 
a dozen likely-looking prospects, none of them wanted a dog. 
And the owners of the better lodging places, when they saw 
him, didn’t want us, either. 

After being turned away from three hotels, we decided 
honesty isn’t always the best policy, so concealing Petey in my 
coat, we registered, failing to declare him. 

We had bought milk and a feeding pan, and while Petey 
filled his elastic stomach, we had a bath and settled in bed to 
read until we were sleepy. But Petey had other plans for the 
evening. All day he had slept in my lap, and now that he was 
full of milk and rested, he wanted to play, and play to him, 
meant being as destructive as possible. Before we noticed what 

Continued on page 18 
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Mrs. Richard G. Burke, Mary Jane Daniels and “Skippy,” are joined by two interested 
friends in the little red schoolhouse. 


Massachusetts S. P.C. A. Exhibit 


HE little old red schoolhouse in Stor- 
rowton was again this year given 
over to the Springfield Branch of the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals throughout the 
week of the Eastern States Exposition, 
recently held. Thousands of adults and 
children inspected the various exhibits 
depicting the work of the Society, includ- 
ing the veterinary department, humane 
education, investigating department, and 
radio. 
Mrs. Richard G. Burke was representa- 
tive of the Colonial school teacher, and 
at the moment the picture was taken, she 


(are of Horse 


ALLED to a farm where it was thought 
that a horse was not receiving the 
proper feed, our agent found the animal 
out in a good pasture, but the owner was 
not in a position to buy the proper amount 
of hay and grain necessary to keep it well 
fed all winter. He was advised to sell the 
horse, as it would cost him more to feed 
the animal during the winter than to buy 
a new horse in the spring. This he agreed 
to do. 
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had an appreciative young audience, in- 
cluding little Mary Jane Daniels of North 
Adams, with her on the platform. “Skip- 
py,” the Skye terrier, was also a brief 
guest, and graciously consented to pose 
with the others. 


The Society is indeed grateful to Mrs. 
Ione Winans, director of Storrowton, for 
making the building available to us. A 
great lover of animals and the owner of 
four cats and a dog, Mrs. Winans has 
done much to bring the Society’s program 
of humane education before Exposition 
visitors. 


Missing Dogs 


man who missed his dog found it in 

a kennel, but the owner of the kennel 
claimed he bought the animal and want- 
ed $40.00 for it. Police with our agent 
found who had sold the dog to the kennel 
and persuaded him to go for it and return 
it to its owner, without cost. 

Another missing dog was later found 
in the woods dead, shot in the head. Offi- 
cers are attempting to find out who did 
the shooting. 


Societ 


Veterinary Meetings 


N October, Dr. Gerry B. Schnelle, As- 
sistant Chief of Staff of the Angell 
Memorial Hospital, spoke at Bedford 
Springs, before the Pennsylvania State 
Veterinary Medical Association, his sub- 
jects being “Geriatrics in Small Animal 
Practice” and “Simple Fracture Treat- 
ment.” 

He stressed that age is no bar whatso- 
ever to successful surgery in animals. 
Proper preparation of the patient by 
means of amino acids, the use of blood 
transfusion and plasma during operations, 
gentle handling and advanced surgical 
techniques, all minimize the hazards of 
operations. Nursing care and hospitaliza- 
tion of these aged pets require special 
consideration and constant attention. Hos- 
pitalization is necessary for the very ill, 
but often the convalescent aged patient 
is treated at home under supervision. 

Dr. Schnelle also attended the annual 
meeting of the New England Veterinary 
Medical Association at Poland Springs, 
Maine. 


Photo by Calvin D. Campbell, 
Boston Traveler 


getting better! 
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Service 
News 


Seeing-Lye Dog 


A warning was administered to a man 

who was seen abusing his “Seeing- 
Eye” Dog. He admitted that he might 
have appeared to be abusing the dog after 
having had “a few drinks,” but said that 
ordinarily he was very fond of animals. 
Our agent advised him not to let it hap- 


pen again. 


J. Robert Smith 


Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals has 
just announced the appointment of Mr. J. 
Robert Smith to the post of Assistant to 
the Society's President, Dr. Eric H. Han- 
sen, with offices at headquarters in Bos- 
ton. 
Mr. Smith, a graduate of Colgate Uni- 
versity, joined the staff of the Society in 
1937 as one of its prosecuting officers. 
During World War II he served as a 
Lieutenant in the United States Navy, and 
on his discharge was appointed District 
Manager of the Society’s Rowley Memo- 
rial Hospital in Springfield, and from 
there is returning to the Boston office. 


J. Robert Smith, Assistant to 
President Hansen 
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Photo by Edwin Stephan, Boston American 


Nurse Margaret Robinson and Attendant Edward Keliher carefully bind up the injured 
paw of the little dog, a patient at the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital. 


A Good Idea 


The following letter was received re- 
cently from a very good friend of our 
Society. We recommend it to the atten- 
tion of all our readers as an outstanding 
example of the will to be kind: 


Dear Dr. Hansen: 

By tucking away a dollar each pay day 
since last sending you a check, I have 
another contribution for your wonderful 
work. I plan to continue to do this each 
year as long as my financial condition 
permits it. 

Please accept this check for fifty-seven 
dollars (five dollars for membership) 
with appreciation for all the good done 
by your Society and with best wishes for 
continued success. 


Cat Locked In 


\ ion Society received word that a cat 

had been locked in a vacant store 
for five days. The man who had owned 
the store could not be found, but our 
agent had the animal released and placed 
in the home of a former owner. 


Arthur Hurlbut Bryer 


RTHUR Hurlbut Bryer, humane 

agent for the Winchester Branch of 

the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. for the past 

fourteen years, and widely known among 

local animal lovers, passed away at his 

home on September 30, after six months 
of failing health. 

Mr. Bryer was whole-heartedly devoted 
to the cause of animal protection and was 
ready at any time to go to the aid of an 
animal in distress. He had worked out 
many devices for making difficult rescues 
when the need arose. 

The Society extends sympathy to his 
wife and family. 


Mutilation of Dog 


A complaint came to the Society in re- 

gard to a dog which had been cruelly 
mutilated. The animal was found to be 
in such bad condition that it was necessary 
to put it to sleep. 

The owner of the dog, an aged man, 
brought into court, was given a suspended 
sentence of two years, on probation with 
the stipulation that he should never own 
another dog. 
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Boston Sunday Post Snapshot Contest 
Photo by Archer C. Bowen 


Please bring him a Christmas present, too. 


By Betty P. Raynor 


< I've been as good as | can be; 
rows 

But he’s so little, don’t you see, 

He doesn’t act the way he should! 


Please bring him a Christmas present, do; 
| think by then he will be better. 
| guess he wants to tell you, too, 
‘Cause now he’spullin g 


My Dog, “Peggy” 
By Eileen Goulart (Age 13) 


EGGY” is a dog that I found in New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts. She has a reddish-brown coat and is a Chow. We 
have had her for four years now. I love animals a lot and very 
much enjoy reading about them. I especially like dogs. We have 


had about eight dogs in our family. 


Merry Christmas to All! 
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Dear Santa 


I've tried to make my Pup be good. 


The Candy Kittens 


By Ann Elfkin 


MARSHMALLOW" and “Taffy” were playing with their 

beautiful red ball. Tap went a soft white paw. Tap, tap. 
This time it was a fluffy yellow paw. A harder slap, then ball 
and kittens skidded across the room. 

We called them the three Candy Kittens. When they went 
to sleep the white kitten would curl up into such a tight ball that 
she looked like a big marshmallow. The black kitten would 
lie straight out with his feet tucked under him. He looked like 
a stick of licorice. Between naps the yellow kitten would stretch 
and stretch like a piece of warm taffy. 

“Licorice” watched them play for a few minutes, then de- 
cided to take the ball for himself. He started to switch his tail, 
then laid his ears back against his head and humped his back. 

When he started to growl, Marshmallow and Taffy jumped 
up into the old blue chair, where they soon fell asleep. 

Licorice rolled the ball in little half circles. Before very long, 
he sat down and stared at it as if he were thinking. 

“Purr-r-r-rupp”? “Purr-r-r-rupp”? Licorice walked over to the 
blue chair and stretched up with his nose near Taffy’s head. 
Taffy opened his eyes and growled softly in his throat. 

Licorice sat down on the floor and washed his face. He was 
very lonely. 

“Purr-r-r-rupp”? “Purr-r-r-rupp”? Questioned the black kit- 
ten. He walked around the chair and jumped up beside Marsh- 
mallow. When she saw that he was not cross any more she 
gently patted his nose. 

Starting to rumble like a furry teakettle, the black kitten lay 
down straight as a piece of licorice. The white kitten curled 
up just like a fluffy marshmallow. This wakened Taffy. He 
stretched and stretched like a piece of warm taffy. Then they 
all purred and purred until they went to sleep. 
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Jennie’s Dream 
By Lillie Kronk Lee 


Jennie dreamed that Santa Claus 
Gave her a dolly, 

And a sprig of mistletoe, 
With a wreath of holly. 


Also brought a lot of toys, 
Games, — a box of candy; 
Thimble, scissors, needles, thread, 
Which might come in handy. 


But the best of Santa’s gifts 
Was a pair of kittens, 

All curled up and fast asleep 
Right on Jennie’s mittens. 


Earle Saves His Dogs 


A brave boy recently saved his two pet dogs, “Chubby” 

and “Fluffy,” when a two-alarm fire broke out in the house 
in which he lives with his family on the top floor. Earle Kelley, 
of Washington Street, Boston, a 15-year-old boy, was playing 
near his home when he saw smoke pouring from the third- 
floor windows of the house in which he lives. He dashed in the 
front door and ran up four flights of stairs, caught up the dogs, 
and managed to beat the flames to the roof. There, with a dog 
under each arm, he slid down a mansard roof and dropped to 
a fire escape. 

The dogs were coughing and choking when Earle reached 
them and if he had not been so quick-witted in going to their 
rescue he might have lost them. Chubby and Fluffy, of course, 
are devoted to Earle. 


Photo by Georgia Engelhard 
Sharing their Christmas Dinner 
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2. 


3. A male. 
5. Less. 
7. Nole in MUSICAL ScaLe 
8.-A. SMALL Horse. 


9. 
-MALE CHILD. 
tl. FROZEN RAIN. PRESENT TIME. 


Answer will appear next month. 


AN AGE INHISERY. 


Animals in Advertising 


ICTURES of animals and birds are used many times in 
advertising. How many of the following birds and animals 
suggest certain products when you see them? 
1. Swan, 2. Baby Chick, 3. Rabbit, 4. Greyhound Dog, 5. 
Flying Horse, 6. Cow, 7. Dog with Ear Cocked, 8. Pig, 9. Camel, 
10. Blue or Red Goose. 


Answer to Puzzle will appear next month. 


e 
Answer to Crossword Puzzle which appeared in November: 


ACROSS—2. We, 4. Ape, 7. Apple, 8. Spoon, 9. Tease, 11.-Red. 
DOWN-—1. On, 3. Elephant, 5. Bro., 6. Glass, 10. Eye. 
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Horse with 


By Robert Sindorf 


OST horses are content with a diet of 
oats and hay, with maybe an occa- 
sional apple or lump of sugar, but not 
“Jerry,” a 20-year-old Waukesha, Wis- 
consin, milk-wagon horse. Above all 
other food Jerry prefers ice cream. 

Jerry’s fondness for ice cream devel- 
oped one hot day last summer. His driv- 
er, John “Riley” Schnitzke, was enjoying 
the cooling refreshment of an ice cream 
cone when he realized that perhaps the 
sweating Jerry could use a cooler too. So 
he bought another cone and held it tempt- 
ingly in front of Jerry’s nose. 

Taking a couple of sniffs, Jerry quickly 
forsook oats for America’s No. 1 dessert. 
Two or three quick bites, the cone was 
gone and a habit developed. Now Jerry 
pulls to a halt every day in front of a 
downtown drugstore and waits for his 
boss to get him a cone. 

When Riley emerges from the store 
with a cone in his hand, Jerry’s tongue 
hangs down near the road. So eager is he 
for his daily delicacy that he climbs the 
curb in his excitement. Riley risks his 
fingers every time he hands his long-time 
companion his ice cream. 

“Jerry isn’t fussy. He eats any flavor 
of ice cream,” explained Riley. 

“As a matter of fact, he eats almost 
anything — cigarettes, cigar butts — any- 
thing.” 

As Waukesha’s only remaining milk 


To a louse Wren 


At early morn | hear you trilling, 
Joyous life in every note, 
With melody the moments filling, 
Open mouth and trembling throat, 
Dainty bird O why this cheer 
Tell me little one | beg, 
Is it when your wifey dear 
Lays another precious egg? 


Ice cream has replaced oats as the favorite 
food of “Jerry,” milk-wagon horse. 


horse, Jerry might be expected to be a 
great favorite around town and he is. 
School children give him apples out of 
their lunch boxes. A lady on Riley 
Schnitzke’s route fed Jerry apples and 
lumps of sugar every day last winter, even 
in the coldest, blusteriest weather. On 
real cold days Jerry doesn’t get his ice 
cream. 

Riley has been a milkman for 37 years. 
Jerry is his second horse in that period 
of time. It is obvious that they are two 
old friends with great fondness for each 
other. As Riley explains, “Jerry is a great 

al.” 
, But twenty years old or not, his accu- 
mulation of years doesn’t prevent Jerry 
from acting like a colt when he sees ice 
cream. 


By A. K. Menzies 


Trilling, trilling, always trilling, 

Pouring out your soul in song, 
Willing, willing, who so willing 

To thrill the sunny days and long, 
Tell me little one | pray 

Have life’s troubles missed you quite, 
Does grief never come your way 

Pigmy bird with heart so light? 


Trilling, trilling, who so willing to help the world along, 
Gallant little House Wren with your heartening gems of song. 
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“Mr. Blue” Stays Home 
continued from page 13 


he was up to, he had made strings of my 
husband’s wool socks and was beginning 
on my pumps. 

I got up and put everything out of his 
reach and then settled down to my murder 
mystery. A moment later, Peter was pull- 
ing the fringe out of the throw rug. 

“Put him in the bathroom,” my hus- 
band said crossly, “and for goodness sake 
settle down. The way you keep popping 
up every few minutes gives me the wil- 
lies.” 

So I put Petey in the bathroom but 
dashed back to retrieve him when he set 
up a howl. 

By this time there was mopping to do, 
so rolling up my pajama legs I set to 
work. 

“Give him here,” I said, beaten. “May- 
be if I pet him he’ll cuddle down and go 
to sleep.” But little did I know Petey. He 
didn’t want to be petted, and he didn’t 
want to sleep. He wanted to tear my 
kook apart page by page, to pull my hair 
out by the roots, and to be a meany gen- 
erally. 

One would have thought that it would 
have been no trick at all to dispose of a 
cute pup, but at the end of two weeks, 
Petey was still with us. 

It was when I put him in the back yard 
with Mr. Blue and Buddy Bearskin that 
I discovered Mr. Blue wasn’t speaking to 
us. He wagged his tail in a half-hearted 
welcome, then walked to the far side of 
the lot and lay down. He was hurt to the 
quick, and he meant that we should know 
it. Usually he takes to pups and although 
Petey singled him out for his attention, 
Mr. Blue would have none of him, either. 
As for that, I couldn’t blame him much, 
for Petey was a painful nuisance, nipping 
his heels and swarming all over him when 
he lay down. 

It was the milkman who finally solved 
the problem of Petey. “I'll give you two 
dollars for that pup,” he said jokingly. 
“My kids’d like him.” 

“He's yours,” I said, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, “but I warn you. He 
has a will of his own and he’s the soul 
of destruction.” 

So Petey found a home, and in time 
Mr. Blue forgave us. My husband still 
looks a little sheepish when I mention 
the time we left Mr. Blue at home and 
took an unknown pup on our travels. 
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